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Foreword 


In October, 1944, I published an account of the Pearl Harbor 
episode under the title of THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARL 
HARBOR. There I brought together such material as could be 
proved at that time. Now that the war is over it is possible to 
add many darkly hidden facts which can be fully substantiated. 
The record of this episode was suppressed by President Roosevelt. 
Many men, however, were witnesses to these events. They have 
written books, magazine and newspaper articles and letters. Of- 
ficial reports now published contain other segments of the story. 
A fraction found here, another there, patiently put together, 
create for us a mosai whi h affords us now a complete picture 
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The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor 
By John T. Flynn 


APAN launched her war upon America when, on December 7, 1941, her planes 
swooped down over the airfields and warships in Pearl Harbor. ‘The President 
called it "a date that will live in infamy.” After a hurried and fragmentary 
investigation a Commission named by the President placed the responsibility 

for the great defeat suffered that day by the Army and Navy upon the Admiral and 
General in command at Hawaii. ‘The public expected a court-martial of the two 
officers. ‘They were relieved of their posts and put under a command of silence. 
After three and a half years they have never been court-martialled. Two inquiries 
forced on the Army and Navy by Congress have reported their findings. But the 
nature of those findings was promptly suppressed. ‘The accused officers have re- 
peatedly demanded court-martial or trial. ‘They have been denied this privilege. 


Why has the secret of the Pearl Harbor disaster been so closely guarded? 
Thousands of private soldiers and sailors since that time, accused of major and 
minor offenses, have been given their day in court to defend themselves. ‘The 
poorest criminals in the land are permitted in an open trial to offer whatever they 
can muster in their defense. Why has this fundamental right been denied to two 
distinguished officers of the highest rank who have been branded as the architects 
of the nation’s most disgraceful defeat in war? 


They have been prevented from making a defense of their professional honor 
in open court. But, unique in the annals of law, they have been deprived of the 
poor privilege of defending that honor even through public statements. More than 
this, the government has held out the stern threat of prosecution and jail to any- 
one who will dare discuss the dark it hides from the people. What is that 
secret? If Admiral Kimmel and short are guilty, why not try them and 
prove it to the world? If the is the guilty person or group? 
Whose security is being served iuthority has been invoked to 
hide this shady chapter of the ‘over now. And the time is 
here to tell the whole truth. - ely why Kimmel and Short 
and every other witness have i 
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£^ T'lont ; | of action as an effective sea w 

i iestic Pacific Fleet had been put out of action as an e fecti eapon. 
We had aight battleships in Pearl Harbor. The fap ene Callie to up. The 
Nevada, with a hole in her side, was settled in the 2 . fae ace iu ay on hep 
side The West Virginia, torpedoed six times, restec js ne i de e Pennsy). 
vania and Maryland were badly bombed. The Okla d SA On her side in the 
shallow water. Three cruisers were badly bombed. ara NRI Were sunk. 
A large drydock was destroyed. ‘The Utah and the ie a were ne c The Army 
and Navy had had nearly 5000 casualties. They lost P E EE time nearly al] 
of these vessels were reclaimed. A few were out in s PE Por generally the 
damage had not been repaired until the Japanese ha ue e | the conquest of 
the Philippines, Malay and Singapore and much of the rich In les of the British 
and Dutch and stood at the gateway to Australia. Why had Knox lied? To deceive 
the Japanese? Hide from them the extent of our losses? ‘The Japanese knew them 
only too well. He lied to deceive the American people who had been led to believe 
the Japanese would be a pushover and who, had they known the full extent of the 
losses, would have been more clamorous for the heads of the guilty. 


Not only was it necessary to conceal the losses. It was necessary to find a scape- 
goat. Somebody had committed a blunder of historic dimensions. Was it the com- 
manders? Or was it the High Command in Washington? Or was it an even more 
eminent personage? Of course there had to be an investigation. It was important, 

. therefore, that the investigation be controlled. Congress was 
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pected indictment—putting the blame on Kimmel and Short and calling for their 
court-martial. That fixed the black spot on the Commanders. They were relieved 
of their posts. They were forbidden to make any statement or enter into any dis- 
cussion of their innocence. And it was then announced there would be no court- 
martial. The black spot was fastened on the two helpless victims to stay. The 
White House took over the management of the whole affair. Army and Naval 
officials, when asked for statements, said: “The White House is doing the talking." 
And it did none. It wanted to forget the case. It said: "Let's get on with the war." 


From time to time voices rose in Congress to ask some degree of justice for 
the accused men. Finally Congress, by resolution, ordered the Army and Navy 
to make formal inquiry of the indicted officers. Boards were named in each Service 
and the inquiries were made. Thé Boards reported to their Army and N avy Secre- 
taries on dates fixed in the resolution. What did they report? Did they exonerate 
the two officers? Did they support the Roberts and Roosevelt indictment? No one 
knows. The two reports were promptly suppressed by the President. Why? 
Finally the Secretaries of War and Navy, after much public criticism, gave out 
meaningless statements on December 2, 1944, still withholding the findings of the 
Inquiry boards, but saying that the facts did not warrant a court-martial, but tak- 


ing a back-handed slap at the still silenced and accused men. That is where the 
matter stands today. 


The third bead in the bracelet of defense of the Administration has been that 
the Army and Navy and the President himself were taken completely by surprise. 
While they look upon this as a defense for themselves, they apparently do not 
think it a defense for Kimmel and Short. The theory, endlessly repeated by radio 
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r Ambassador to Tokio, had advised Roosevelt in Dece 
oar hone of peace had vanished in the East and that it was no longed 
question of whether we would have war with Japan but WHEN. The i 
States must decide whether it should be later or now. And he, Grew, wage 
NOW. To this on January 21, 1941, Roosevelt replied that he completely m 
with Grew. And a few weeks later Admiral Stark notified Admiral Kimmel tae 
“war with Japan is no longer a question of whether but of when. 


There is no room here to discuss these interesting features of what is now a 
section of history. I do not wish to enter into any consideration here of Whether 
the warlike acts of the President listed above were wise or not. Certainly he was 
supported in them by large and important groups. I recall them now merely to 
supply certain features of the international scenery in which the events I am 
about to describe took place. Indeed what has gone before is chiefly to set the 
stage for the momentous incidents which, after September or October, seemed to 
spring up out of the soil under the immense human pressures which had been 
generated and which were slowly passing out of the control of any human hand. 
There remains one more scene to be set—the coming battlefield. z 
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are about to see this headstrong man, surrounded by subservient and obsequious 
courtiers like Harry Hopkins, Henry Wallace, Sam Rosenman and others, playing 
secretly the devious game of diplomacy with the Japs and running, often behind 
the backs of his admirals and generals, segments of a rapidly developing war in 
two vast oceans. 

The point upon which all the forces we have been examining were converging 
was the small island of Oahu and, in particular, its great naval base near 
Honolulu—Pearl Harbor. It was supposed to be one of the strongest in the world. 
The commander of the military establishment in Hawaii was General Walter C. 
Short. The Pacific Fleet was based at Pearl'Harbor and it was under the command 
of Admiral Husband E. Kimmel. Responsibility for the defense of the island was 
in the hands of General Short. Admiral Kimmel was expected to give whatever 
assistance was required from the Navy. But Admiral Kimmel's area of operations 
extended over the whole Pacific. Further to the West was the Asiatic Fleet based 
in the Philippines and under the command of Admiral ‘Thomas C. Hart. 


Here we must note a fact of great importance. The Pacific Fleet had always 
been based on our West Coast. Pearl Harbor was a supply and repair base in 
event of operations in the mid-Pacific. It was Roosevelt who forced the change of 
bringing the Fleet into Pearl Harbor. In January, 1941, Admiral Richardson was 

made Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. He was one 
Why was the of the Navy's foremost figures. Since his earliest days, after 
EIS leaving Annapolis, he had made the study of Japanese warfare 

his life work. He was beyond question the Navy's outstanding 
Pearl Harbor? authority upon Pacific naval warfare and Japanese strategy. 
He was the logical man for the post. As the war clouds 
darkened over the Pacific he was in the spot for which his whole professional life 
had been a training. Richardson was ordered to berth the Pacific Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor. This he refused to do—an act no one but a very distinguished officer 
could risk. He was ordered a second. a gain refused. It was Richardson's 
belief—and indeed generally su he Navy—that the Fleet should never 
be berthed inside Pearl Harbo 
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tas i i he Pacific 152 major 
tes Britain and the Dutch combined had in t ijor combat 
vessel against Japan's 180—perhaps more. The advantage of surprise lay with 
her and the battlefield was thousands of miles closer to her shores than to ours, 
I should add that nearly 40 of the vessels we had were laid up for repairs, 


Much of the trained personnel had been taken away for service in the Atlantic, 
leaving the Pacific Fleet manned heavily by raw recruits, ee required constant 
training. Admiral Kimmel wrote to the Navy begging to be kept informed of the 
international situation sa that he could know when to convert from training to 


service routines. ë 


Despite all this, while the President was ordering Kimmel to “keep ships 
popping up here and there to worry the Japanese and Stark was Instructing him 
to make plans for bombing inflammable targets in Japan, the President in May 
transferred from the Pacific to the Atlantic three battleships, six cruisers, 18 
destroyers, six transports with all the trained marines on the West Coast. The 
Commanders in the Pacific protested without avail. Then in June the President 
ordered the transfer of three more battleships, four more cruisers, and two squad- 
rons of destroyers to the Atlantic. The naval defenses of the Pacific were being 
stripped by the President. Stark protested in vain. Then Kimmel went directly 
to the President and succeeded in dissuading him from this last raid upon his Fleet. 


By this time the President’s chief adviser on such matters—where he wanted: 
advice—was Harry Hopkins, whose carefully taken policy was always to please the 
President. On one occasion a distinguished admiral had to go to Mr. Hopkins’ 
bedroom where Hopkins, reclining in his pajamas, gave him a curt “no” to his 
appeal not to take away any further vessels from his area. Next Admiral King 
demanded the transfer of more ships from the Pacific to his Atlantic command. 
Knox was agreeable. It was prevented by Stark’s resistance. s 
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THE JAPANESE MILITARISTS 
DECIDE ON WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 


There was another battlefield. It was mostly in the private apartment of 
Secretary of State Hull to which the Japanese Ambassador Nomura paid many 
calls between April and December of 1941. Japan's ruthless policy of conquest had 
brought her into deep water. ‘The United States, Britain and the Dutch East 

Indies had cut off all trade with her. Without the iron, oil, : 
Roosevelt cotton, rubber and other critical materials from these sources 

she could not continue the war in China. The situation 
Maneuvers became desperate. One party—the militarists—was for seizing 
for a Crisis the Dutch East Indies which would solve the supply problem. 

But that would mean war with England and—almost certainly 
—with the United States. The Counsellor of the American Embassy in Tokio 
had so informed the Japanese Foreign Office. Nevertheless the extremists were 
for the desperate try. The other party—the moderates, led by the Japanese Premier 
Konoye—was for making the best terms possible with the United States and 
getting out of the China affair as best they could. Admiral Nomura was sent to the 
United States as Ambassador to see what could be done. From April to the end 
he sat with Cordell Hull, a few times with the President. "They argued endlessly. 
Then on November 16 he was joined by Ambassador Kurusu to assist in the 
delicate crisis. à : 

There is no space here to follow these conferences. If you will read the 
official reports of them you will see that as the situation in Japan became more 
and more desperate, the existing government was willing to make more and more 
concessions. But the War Party became more and more pressing at home for 
war. It was a race between the M ' Bet an agreement in Washington 
and the Warrior Agitators to prod in Japan. You will see also that 
President Roosevelt was not going t 
accept. The talks got nowhere. 
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against Japan but "all the way," as he triumphantly announced in his speech to 
Congress after the attack. : 


In Japan the war makers were in a desperate hurry. In the United States 
Roosevelt, for some reason, became impatient of delay. So much so that he 
actually considered sometime before November 14 an invasion of China which 
would have put us at war with Japan. He proposed it to the Army and Na 
staffs. They dissuaded him because we were not ready. So he waited a little longer 
—babying the Japanese along, but making it plain that they would get no agree- 
ment save by an abject surrender—terms which he knew no Japanese government 
would dare accept. He did not have long to wait. By November 14 the sands 
were running fast, as Grew had warned. Something had happened which put the 
play irrevocabily in Roosevelt’s hands. This is the event or series of events which 
have remained locked up in the keeping of the very Inner Circle of the White 
House. When you read of these you will know why the White House has concealed 


the truth from the world. 


THE BREAKING OF THE JAPANESE 
CODE SEALS THEIR DOOM 


The hour of Fate had arrived in Tokio. But the bedevilled ministers seemed 
terrified at the appalling folly they were being driven to commit by the violent 
opinion-makers of Japan. The Japanese High Command began to move their war 
machine into position. Their plans were made. ‘They had to have the great 

—. Dutch islands. That meant they had to paralyze Britain. But 
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. more time. Nomura also appealed to the Japanese government. He 
Tokio ie intercepted dispatch that he “doubted the Em of m action.” 
said in é November 22 came a dispatch intercepted by the British saying the 
deadline had been changed to November 29. But it added: “This time we mean 
business. Deadline absolutely cannot be changed. After that things will auto- 


matically begin to happen.” 


What was going to happen? All this information was in the hands of Hull 

d Roosevelt. Nothing that could happen could surprise them—save undoubt- 
AN the point of the first assault. 

After being dissuaded from the Chinese invasion project, and seeing the 

osture of affairs in Japan, the President decided to bring matters to a head. He 


Then 0n 


did not know where the Japanese would launch their attack.- It might be on 
Singapore or some Dutch or British island. In that case he had committed himself 
—though no one knew it—to join the British in the war on 

apan. But that was not an ideal arrangement. His opponents 

Roosevelt Ed still insist the United States Wi dot attacked. Ee was 
Turns the apprehensive about the political implications. He had just 
Screw won a battle to junk the Neutrality Act. But it was a tre- 


; mendous battle and he won by a very narrow majority. The 
enemies of a war declaration were powerful. What was needed was an outright 
attack on an American possession. Roosevelt decided, therefore, to issue an 
ultimatum to the Japanese of such a character that America could not possibly be 
excluded from the coming assault. He had been discussing it since mid-November. 
Then— probably on November 20—he showed either an ultimatum or a proposed 
draft to General Marshall and Admiral Stark. Both said: “For God's sake, don't 
send it. We are not ready.” This may have been on the 24th. In any case their 
advice was disregarded and on November 26th the ultimatum was delivered to 


the two Japanese envoys. It took the fo of a proposed agreement. But the 
core of it was that (1) Japan must 


ido-China, (2) get out of China and 
(3) repudiate her treaty with the Axis. Japanese government been willing 
to do these things, it could no 
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between Japan and Britain in the Pacific. On November 25, after Stark knew an 
ultimatum would be sent, that the war was only a few days off, he notified Kimmel 
that the possibility Kimmel had been worrying about was now about to happen, 
that the Japanese were about to advance in Indo-China, Thailand and the Burma 
Road most likely. But as to what we will do, he writes a sentence almost beyond 
belief, unparalleled in the annals of grand strategy: "I WILL BE DAMNED Ir 
I KNOW WHAT THE UNITED STATES WILL DO—ANYTHNG OR 
NOTHING.” 


The President knew without delay the Japanese reaction to his ultimatum. 
On November 28 a coded Japanese message intercepted by the British. said that 
“negotiations are ruptured,” that the United States proposals are humiliating but 
that Nomura and Kurusu are not to: give the impression that negotiations are off. 
On November 30, an intercepted code message from Tokio to the Japanese Am. 
bassador in Berlin directs him to notify the German government that U. S.-Jap- 
anese relations are ruptured and that war may break with a clash. May come 
quicker than anyone dreams with the ANGLO-SAXON POWERS. And the 
following day a British intelligence report came that the Japanese carriers had 
left the home waters. 


What were the Commanders told of all this? Literally nothing they could not 
have gotten from the newspapers. Admiral Stark on November 27, wired Kimmel: 
“This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. — Negotiations with Japan : 
have ceased and an aggressive move is expected within the next few days." General 
Marshall wired General Short: "Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated 
... Japanese action unpredictable but hostile action possible any moment." But 


the Honolulu Advertiser on Sunday, November 30, had printed a dispatch saying: . 


“The National Broadcasting Company picked up a dispatch which said ‘the United 
States presenting its terms practically as an ultimatum has spoken the last word. 
... Japan for the sake of her national honor cannot accept them. " A dispatch 
from London said: "United States and Japan on brink of war." A huge headline 
read: “Kurusu Bluntly War lation Ready for Battle." 
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And he having ordered the ultimatum sent to Japan, went off to Warm 
fy the Thanksgiving holiday. 


come to the night before Pearl Harbor in Washington. The Presi- 

turned from Warm Springs because of the crisis. The Japanese envoys 
hac: the week several meaningless sessions with the State: Department. 
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The Night territory in the Pacific. ‘The scenery is beautifully arranged. 
before The President is widely advertised as seeking peace. That 
Pearl Harbor night at nine o'clock he sends a dramatic message to Hirohito 


appealing for peace. He knows this to be as futile as the 
ound the White House grounds. ‘The Japanese navy is on the march; 
Uer x troops are pouring southward. The intercepted codes, of which the 
elc knows nothing, have told the full story. 
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-N lans for Hawaii called for three different alerts. Alert No. 
The An sabotage. No. 2 was mobilization against surface, sub 
2 Pun attack. ' Alert No. 3 called for maximum battle mobilization. Short, 
E ^d orders, set up Alert No. 1. He reported it and was approved. Why was 
"s anoi news in these intercepted messages withheld from him? Why was he 
not ordered to go to at least Alert No. 2? i 


By this time the American government had broken the Japanese code used 
between Tokio and Washington. That night the American government inter- 
cepted a Japanese coded message to Nomura and Kurusu. What time it came in 
I do not know. But when it was decoded it was found to be the complete text— 
minus one paragraph—of the note which Nomura and Kurusu were directed to 
present to the American government breaking off relations. That note was 
actually presented the next day. By 9 P.M. on December 6—1614 hours before 
the first bomb fell on Pearl Harbo text of the note, less the missing 
paragraph, was on the desk of the Secre of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
This was accompanied by an add. ' special instructions as to the 
time of presenting it would follow. > full text was on the President's 
desk. Knox read it around 10 o' phoned Hull who called a con- 
ference for the next morning, Dec [. He asked Knox, Stimson, 
Lieutenant Commander Kramer and L nel Bratton to attend. 
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"My God!’ he cried, “This means war. I must get word to Kimmel at once." For 
some reason that word did not go "at once." Another Japanese code message ar. 
rived and was decoded. By 10:20 A.M. the text was in hand. 


It gave the hour at which the envoys were to present their note 
December h to Secreta Hull. The hour was 1 P.M. Washington time. 
the Seventh, Just as it was decoded another message was intercepted. It 
1941 advised the twelve Japanese consuls in the United States that 


Japan was breaking with this country. All were hurried to 
Knox, Stimson and the President. They were in the hands of Hull’s conference 
at 11 A.M. The bombs would not fall on Pearl Harbor for another two and three- 


quarters hours. 


Lieut. Com. Kramer gave a memorandum to Secretary Knox of trancendent im- 
portance. The memorandum pointed out that 1 P.M. Washington time was sun- 
rise over Honolulu and dark night at Manila. Sunrise would be the moment for 
air attack. As a surprise attack was indicated, the hour of presenting the dispatch 
indicated an air attack on Pearl Harbor. In other words, we faced an air attack 
on Pearl Harbor in a little over two hours. ; 


Can we believe that, thus warned, the High Command in Washington, on the 
edge of such a precipice, would not with whatever speed science had yet devised 
get this tremendous news and its implication to the Commanders in Hawaii? In- 
stead the three aging secretaries sat down to a conference. General Marshall did not 
get the news until 11 A.M. At noon he sent a warning message to General Short. 
There was yet an hour and three-quarters before the explosion. The most precious 
hour and three-quarters the War Department had ever lived through. ‘Time to 
get many of the ships in motion. Time to get every available man mobilized. Time 
to get every available plane off the ground. General Marshall had a scrambler 
phone which would reach Shor tly. He had also the Navy’s powerful short- 
wave transmitter. Instead of nt the message to General Short by 
commercial radio at üngton time. That would be 6:48 
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: 9. When the attack came he was appalled and frightened. He dared not gi 

devised the facts to the country. To save himself he maneuvered to lay the blame ae 

lid not Kimmel and Short. To prevent them from proving their innocence he refused 
them a trial. When the case was investigated by two naval and army boards, he 
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